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On Draining as a Means of Improving Lands--Am: 
monia in Rain Water--Drain Pipe Machines, 


We have long been convinced that no improvement 
would be found so beneficial on most of the clay lands 
of Ohio, as under-draining. But the expense of the 
work as compared with the value of the land has hith- 
erto been an insuperable objection to such improve- 
ments, in the minds of our farmers. The time has 
come, however, when the value of the land, and the 
ability of the owners, render it both expedient and 
profitable, that under-draining should be practised on 
many farms, and we are convinced it will be done quite 
extensively, as soon as our farmers understand the ad- 


| vantages and profitableness of the operation, and can 


procure the best material for its performance. 

Every farmer understands the importance of drain- 
ing wet lands,so as to remove standing water from the 
surface, but very few have any just conception of the 
injury done to crops and the soil by an excess of mois- 
ture heneath the surface, or of the benefits which result 
from the filtration of rain water through clayey soils, 
where it is allowed to pass off into under-drains, or a 
porous subsoil. In speaking,therefore, of under-drain- 
ing as a meansof improvement, we have reference to 
lands not commonly ranked as wet, but those of a level, 
clayey character, with compact subsoil, and forming a 
large portion of the best wheat lands inOhio. Expe- 
rience has abundantiy shown that thorough draining 
of such lands will pay a liberal return for the capital 
invested. 

Chemical science, and experiments in practical cul- 
tivation combine to prove the importance of ammonia 
as a promoter of vegetation. It is this element which 
gives the principal value to guano and stable manure; 


| (see article on plowing in green crops,in O. Cult. 


Oct. 15, 1852;) and as rain water, as it falls from the 
clouds, contains a small portion of ammonia, the im- 
portance of securing this valuable substance in the soil, 
instead of allowing it to run off the surface, is one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of under-draining and 
deeptillage. Itis also an argument for which we are 
indebted to modern science, and one that has given a 
great impetus to these kinds of improvement in Great 
Britain. But there are many other ways in which 
draining is found to operate as an efficient means of 
improving lands; and here we csnnot do better than 
to extract a few paragraphs from the volume of C. W. 
Johnson, (of England,) on “ Modern Agricultural Im- 
provements :” 

It was an early and just observation of those great 
improvers of agriculture who followed in the train of 
Walter Blyth and of Jethro Tull, that the removal of 
land water is the foundation of all good farming. It is 
true that the axiom is admitted pretty universally, that 
itis an operation now carried on with almost annually 
increased perfection and profit to the farmer, and it 
would perhaps be still more systematically and advan- 
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tageously extended if the occupier and the young cul- 
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tivator more clearly understood the ill effects which 
land water produces, even at considerable depths, on 
the crops which grow over it. 

The question sometimes occurs to the young far-, 
mer, “ What difference is there between rain water 
and that which was once rain water too, that in the 
land? Why should we covet an abundant supply of 
the first, and be anxious for the removal of the last! 
Is there any difference in their composition?’ This 
difficulty the chemists of our time have very readily 
answered. They have shown, amongst other causes 
of difference in their value, that rain water contains 
ammonia, of which land water is commonly destitute. 
This presence of ammonia in rain water has been 
placed, as Liebig remarks, beyond all doubt; it may 
also be detected in snow water, and it is worthy of 
observation, that the ammonia obtained by the chemi- 
cal philosopher from these sources possesses an offen- 
sive smell of perspiration and animal excrements, a 
fact which leaves no donbt respecting its origin. 

It is to the presence of ammonia, then,in such wa- 
ters, that one source of this effect may be attributed. 
It is true that the ammonia contained in rain water is 
in very minute proportions. and in spring watar the 
proportion is probably still less; but then it must be 
remembered, what is not commonly very clearly under- 
stood, that the weight of water which annually falls 
upon the farmer’s fields is very great. “If,” remarks 
Liebig, (Organic Chem. p. '75,) “a pound of rain water 
contains only one-fourth of a grain of ammonia, then 
a fieid of 40,000 square feet must receive annually up- 
wards of 80 lbs. of ammonia or 65 tbs. of nitrogen 
(ammonia is composed of nitrogen and hydrogen ;) 
for, by the observations of Schubler, (made in Germa- | 
ny,) about 700,000 ths. of rain fall over this surface in 
four months, and consequently the annual fall must be 
2,500 tbs. This is much more nitrogen than is con- 
tained in the form of vegetable albumen and gluten,}| 
in 2,650 tbs. of wood, 2,800 Tbs. of hay, or 20 tons of) 
beet-root, which are the yearly produce of such a field; 
butit is less than the straw, roots, and grain of corn 
(wheat) which might grow on the same surface would | 
contain.” | 

[In Ohio, and other central parts of the United 
States, the fall of rain is about 26 inches per year— 
which is 74 gallons, or 75 pounds to the square foot—| 
1,625 pounds to the square yard—3,932 tons to the 
acre. The average amount of rain in England is very | 
nearly the same as in this country, but falls more fre- 
quently, in lighter showers. It is easy to see that al-| 
though, as has been stateJ, the amount of ammonia in| 
a pound of water is very small, yet the thousands of 
tons which fallin a year upon an acre of land may. 
contain as much as any kind of growing crop demands. 
—Ed. O. Cult.) 

Of the use of this alkali to the farmer’s crops there | 
is no doubt. for as the same great chemist adds, “no 
conclusion can have a better foundation than this, that! 
it is the ammonia of the atmosphere which furnishes 
nitrogen to plants.” The way, too, in which am- 
monia is formed in the soil, by the decomposition of| 
its organic matters, affords us one easily understood | 
reason for the advantages derived by the removal of | 
its land water, a process which is thus clearly explained 
by Professor Johnston: “ Ammoniais naturally formed 
during the decay of vegetable subsiances in the soil. 
This happens, either as in animal bodies, by the direct 
union of their nitrogen with a portion of the hydrogen 
of which they consist, or by the combination of a por- 


tion of their hydrogen with the nitrogen of the air ; or | 


when they decompose in contact with air and water at 


the same time, by their taking the oxygen of a quan-| 


tity of the water, and disposing of its hydrogen at the 
moment of liberation, to combine with the nitrogen of 
the air, and form ammonia. In the two latter modes, 
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ammonia is formed most abundantly when the oxygen 
of the air does not gain the readiest access. Hence, in 
open subsolls,in which vegetable matter abounds, it is 
most likely to be produced ; and thus one of the bene- 
fits which arise from thorough draining and subsoil 
ploughing is, that the roots penetrate and fill the sub- 
soil with vegetable matter, which, by its decay in the 
confined atmosphere of the subsoil, gives rise to this 
production of ammonia.” 

It is evident, then, that if the surface or subsoil is 
already surcharged with stagnant land water the en- 
trance into it of the rain water, which is so beneficial 
to the crop by the presence of ammonia and atmos- 
pheric gases, and also by promoting the decomposition 
of the materials of which the soil is composed, is en- 
tirely prevented ; and, moreover, by this occupation of 
the soil by land water, another ill effect upon the soil 
is produced, its temperature is reduced. ‘ The pres- 
ence of too much water in the soil,” says Professor 
Johnston, “ keeps it constantly cold. The heat of the 
sun’s rays, which is intended by nature to warm the 
land, is expended in evaporating the water from its 
surface ; and thus the plants never experience that 
genial warmth about their roots which so much favors 
their rapid growth.” 

An important effect is observable in all soils prop- 
erly prepared to receive heat and water, and permit 
their descent, viz: that the transmissions of accessions 
of heat downwards continues during the afternoon of 
of the day (in summers,) and throughout the night, 
whilst the superstrata (chiefly from seven inches up- 
wards) are losing some amount of their heat by con- 
duction upwards andradiation. Such is the influence 
of good and deep drainage and ploughing upon the 
temperature of the soils thus improved. But the benefit 
does not terminate there; others follow from those 
operations, advantages which are thus well described 
by Professor Johnston: “ Vegetable matter becomes 
of double value in a soil thus dried and filled with at- 
mospheric air. When soaked in water, their vegeta- 
ble matter either decomposes very slowly or produces 
acid compounds, more or less unwholesome to the 
plant, and even exerts injurious chemical re-actions 
upon the earthy and saline constituents of the soil. 
In the presence of air, on the contrary, this vegetable 
compound decomposes rapidily, produces carbonic acid 
gas in large quantity, as well as other compounds on 
which the plant can live, and even renders the inor- 
ganic constituents of the soil more fitted to enter the 
roots, and thus to supply more rapidly what the several 
parts of the plant require. 

It is to such labors as these that the farmer’s grati- 
tude is justly due; their value can hardly be too highly 
rated, and in the result no mean harvest has been pro- 


| duced; for there is no branch of agriculture that has 


attracted more general and successful attention within 
the last few years than the improved drainage of the 
land. Science has here gone successfully hand in 
hand with practice, to a very useful and very profitable 
extent. “It was onlyin 1835,” says Mr. Pusey, “ that 
we heard in England, that a manufacturerin Scotland, 
Mr. Smith, of Deanston, had found the means of mak- 
ing all land, however wet and poor it might be, warm, 
sound, and fertile, and that this change was brought 
about by two processes, thorough draining and subsoil 
ploughing. His rule of draining was this, that we are 
not to endeavor merely to find out hidden springs, and 
to cut them through by a single drain, which in some 
of our books appeared to be regarded as all that was 
necessary, but that as the whole surface of retentive 
soils is rendered wet, not by accidental springs, but by 
the rain, the whole surface of the field must be made 
thoroughly dry by the under-drains running throughout 
at equal distances. Any field,” he said, “ however 
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were cut sufficiently near to each other.” 
the principle of thorough or frequent draining asserted 


by Mr. Smith of Deanston, in 1835; and this princi- | 


ple, which was then new and startling to the generality 


As regards furrow draining on tenacious clay soils ; 


the drainage of these soils has generally been done in 
shallow depths, under the prevailing common opinion 


that otherwise the water would not get into the drains. | 


The contraction which beds the clay undergo when cut 
through by paraliel drains has thus been entirely over- 
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looked. This contraction, however, is most important, 
so much so (as I have found by experience) that drains 
dug from 30 to 40 inches deep have operated to much 


| greater advantage than those of shallower depth. The 
of farmers, may now be regarded as firmly established. 


bed of clay contracts itself near the drains as deep as 
the drains are made ; and the deeper the bed of clay is 


| contracted, the larger will be the fissures for the water 


to percolate through to the drains. In well drained 
land, the water does not enter the drain by the furrow, 
but percolates through the fissures (formed by contrac- 


| tion) from the ridge to the drains. 





CLAYTON'S HORIZONTAL DRAIN PIPE MACHINE. 

So great have been found the advantages of under- 

draining in England, that much attention has been de- | 
voted to devising methods for lessening the expense 
of the process, without detracting from its efficiency 


and durability. The use of draining bricks or tiles, 
was the first stepin this direction; but the inven ion 
of draining pipes, and machines for making them, at 
very small cost,has done more than all else to promote 
this great means of improvement in that country. 


We examined a number of these machines, in ope- | 


ration in England the past year, and can truly say that 
the speed and perfection with which they turn out 
pipes, of various sizes and shapes, is really surprising. 
If one or two of these machines were imported into 
Ohio, and put in operation, it would in our opinion do 
more good than the same expenditure cou!d accom- 
plish in any other way. We would suggest the mat- 
ter, (in connection with the clod crusher, before de- 
scribed in this paper,) as deserving the attention of the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

The above cut represents “Clayton’s Horizontal 
Double-action Pipe and Tile Machine,” which is one 
of the most approved kind, (although there are 5 or 6 | 
others in use,) and was awarded the first prize of the | 
Royal Ag. Soc. in 1850. The machine consists of 
an iron chest with two lids to admit the clay, one of 
which is shown open, (on the right,) and a strong pis- 
ton inside which works both ways, and forces the clay 
through dies or apertures of such shape as to form 
pipes, four at a time, which are cut into sections of 12 
or 15 inches long, as they come from the machine, 
and are then dried and burned, like bricks or other | 
earthenware. | 

The machine is usually worked by two men turning 
the cranks, and three or four others to put in the clay, 
carry off the pipes, &c. From 8,000to 12,000 pipes of 
12 to 15 inches long, can be made with it in a day. | 
The cost of these pipes, (of 1} to 2 inches calibre) in 
England, is only from 10 to 12 shillings—($2,50 to 
$3) per 1000. 


| against each other and clay placed immediately around 


and over them; unless the soil is of a soft, mucky or 
sandy kind, when other contrivances arte resorted to 
in order to keep the tiles in place. The entire cost of 
constructing such drains there, is only about 25 cents 
per rod ; and we saw many fields in which the drains 
were not more. than 30 to 40 feet apart over the whole 
field, and this too on lands where no water had often 
been seen on the surface, and in this country would 
not be called wet. It is found that although the pipes 
are laid with the ends close to each other, and no aper- 
tures are made for the water to enter, yet it never fails 
to find its way in, and is completely carried off through 
the pipes ; and, the greater the depth at which they 
are placed, in clay lands, the more effectual and com- 
plete is the drainage. 


In 1848-9, one of these machines for making drain 
pipes wasimported in Seneca county, New York, and 


| has been used quite extensively, having by the cheap- 
| ness of the pipes induced a large number of farmers to 


| drains on his Jand—~using 40,000 tiles or pipes. 


| tion machines, $100. 


experiment with their use. Pipes of two inches cali- 
bre, 15 inches long, are sold at Waterloo for $10 per 
1000—other sizes in proportion. Mr. Johnston, a dis- 
tinguished fatmer near Geneva, has laid nine miles of 
The 
expense, with him, has been about 12 cents a rod for 
digging the trenches, and the entire cost about 35 cents 
per rod, and notwithstanding this large expenditure of 
money, the productive power of the land is so much 
increased, as well as the ease of working it, that it is 
found avery profitable investment. 


One or two other machines of the kind have since 
been imported into New York, and we believe several 
have been manufactured there, from English patterns. 
The price of Clayton’s Machine, above represented, 
in London, is £28, or $140. Smaller and single ac- 
Some other kinds are still lower. 
Large pipes for sewers, &c., also hollow bricks for 


These pipes are laid in trenches from | buildings, are made by the same machines, only using 


2 to3 feet in depth, the ends simply fitted evenly | different dies. 
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SUEEP SPE CU LATIONS, No. 5.--Concluded. 
The Infantado breed of merinos is frequently called 


in the books, the Infantado Negretti breed ; but this, 


is erroneous. I was informed by Mr. William Jarvis, 
that the surnmame of the duke of Infantado, is Ne- 
grette, and therefore it should be called the Infantado 
Negrette breed. This breed, and most others in the 
United States, having been mongrelized, many wool 
growers of the Western States are looking abroad for 
other merinos than those in their vicinity, to improve 
their flocks. Eastern speculators are ready and wil- 
ling to furnish them a full supply of other mongrels, 
especially of French merinos. In order duly to appre- 
ciate the quality of these sheep, we should understand | 
how these large merinos have been produced. 

In the’ year 1786, the king of Spain presented to 
the king of France 376 merino sheep. These were 
chosen, by the commissioners of the hing of France,| 
from seven different cavanas, or breeds of sheep.— 
Three of these were the Paular, Negretti, and Escu- 
rial breeds ; and it is particularly mentioned by Burgo- 
anne in his travels, that seven rams of the Negretti| 
breed were selected. Hence to this day,a person who) 
is well acquainted with the Negretti breed, can dis-| 
tinctly see, that they contain a large proportion of the, 
blood ; and hence a large proportion of them have! 
hard, wiry wool. So many of these sheep as survived. 
the journey, were placed upon the national farm of 
Rambouillet. These seven breeds differed widely in 
their forms, and quality of their wool, and had ever 
been bred in Spain as distinct breeds. 

The shepherd, who delivered a portion of the Pau- 
lar flock to Mr. William Jarvis, at Tillon, in Portugal, 
informed him, that he, and his father, and grandfather 
before him, had had the superintendence of the Pau- 
lar flock, and that tor more than one hundred years he 
was fully assured, that they never had been crossed 
with any other breed of sheeo whatever. In utter de- 
fiance of the Spanish principle of keeping each breed 
pure and in full perfection, the French breeders forth- 
with proceeded immediately to cross thése seven breeds 
together, and the consequence is, that although they 
have now been bred together for 66 years, they are 
rather uniform in size, form, or quality of their wool. 

It should be remembered that different breeds of 
sheep are produced by the influence of soil, climate, 
and locality,exerted upon them fora long period of 
time ; and have each kind adhere to its own qualities 
so strongly, that even should these seven kinds of 
sheep be bred together 66 years more, it is in nowise 
probable that a uniform flock could be produced out of 
them. The object of these French breeders seems to 
have been, to produce a large breed of merino sheep, 
which should retain an average of the fineness and 
softness of the original breeds, together with all their 
other good qualities. Butin this they have made a 
most signal failure. 
buted to make the wool ofa large share of them hard 


The Negrette breed has contri-| 
| mutton. 


and wiry, and the Escurial or Saxon stock, which gives| 
the orange color to their yolk, has produced on many | 


of them a thick, salvy yolk, and on some is a tangled | 
staple of wool, by a mixture of all the seven breeds. | 
On very many of them ruffs of very coarse wool are 
found upon the folds of the skin of the neck; so that 
taken altogether, their wool can only be classed as 
second rate black top Merino wool. 

In 1851, Mr. Solomon W. Jewett, of Vermont, im-' 
ported some of these French sheep. In a commuica- 


tion to the American Agriculturist for 1851, Mr. Jew-| 
ett explains the mode in which these sheep have been) 


reared to their present large size. He says: “These 
sheep are kept with less trouble and feed, considering 
size, than any other animals; as they never roam 





so much exercise as is necessary to keep them in good 
health, these French breeders have gradually brought 
them up to the extravagant size, which some of them 
now present. ‘These sheep have good constitutions, 
and produce as much wool as can possibly be produced 
on such very large bodies, and hence to such persons 
as are pleased to breed such very large animals in pre- 
ference to such as are very perfect, of some distinct 
breed, and are willing to bestow upon thein the very 
extra care and feed which are necessary for that pur- 
pose, these sheep are as good as can be produced from 
mongrels. But for persons who wish to produce the 
largest quantity, and best quality of wool and mutton, 
with only ordinary good care and management, these 
sheep are a superfine humbug. In the hands of such 
persons the progeny of these sheep will soon become 
only merinos of ordinary size, and inferior quality of 
wool. 

So long as the editors of eastern agricultural news- 
pers are disposed to applaud such animals, and the 


| Spirit and enterprise of those who import them, we 


may look for a full supply of them; and therefore it 
becomes every western wool grower to know what he 
is about, and see that the wool is not pulled over his 
eyes by these itinerent sheep dealers. Great decep- 
tion is practiced by them. These French sheep have 
usually been sheared without washing them, so that it 
is almost impossible to determine, by any statements 
which have been made, what proportional rate of wool 
they will actually produce. Also, since real black-top 
merinos have come more into demand, on account of 
their hardiness, some of these eastern breeders use ar- 
tificial means for blackening the surface of their wool, 
by various applications to it soon after shearing. The 
sheep which they send westward are doubtless highly 
fed, so as to show off a good quantity and length of 
wool; and hence when subjected to ordinary manage- 
ment, they fall short of the amount of wool which ap- 
parently they would produce. 

Under such circumstances, why should not all grow- 
ers of fine wool go to work and improve each one his 


/ own flock, by proper selection and management, se- 


lecting and adhering to some one kind. The breeds 
which are already in the Western States are full as 
good as those which can be obtained at the East, with 
very fewexceptions. If the kind of sheep which any 
person wishes to procure can be obtained of those who 
raise them in this western country, and where they are 
offered without deception, surely there is every induce- 
ment to patronise the western breeder, in preference 
the eastern ; not merely on account of the deceptions, 
but because eastern sheep are very liable to become 
variously diseased, by a change of soil and climate. 

If the best quality of mutton, with the best quality 
and largest quantity of wool in proportion to size are 
desired, the smaller well formed sheep will be prefer- 
red. Small sheep in all countries produce the best 
As to wool, small sheep have a greater sur- 
face according to weight, than large ones, and there- 
fore there isroom to superinduce the greatest quantity 
of wool with the same feed. Any person may satisfy 
himself as to this fact by passing a string around the 
| bodies of two sheep of the same shape and breed. one 
of them weighing 50 tbs., and the other 100 ths. It 
will be found that the smaller animal has far the grea- 
| ter proportional circumference. If uniformity, both as 
to carcass and quality of wool are wanted, and such 
wool ever sells best, it is absolutely necessary to aim 
at raising only sheep of some particular breed for that 
purpose. This has ever been the Spanish method, 
andthough most persons are apt to consider the Span- 
iards to be ignorant, we should remember, that before 
the time of Robert Bakewell, England possessed no 


abroad over the fields like other sheep.” Thus by} breed of sheep so well formed, as were a large share 
keenine them alwave in high condition and with only’ of the Spanish sheep; such as the Intantado, Guada- 
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loupe, Montarco, and short wooled breed imported by | the steel. The snail motioned teams that conveyed 
Col. Humphrey. They doubtless knew by a compari-/our produce to market, have been succeeded by the 
son of the profits derived from their different pasturage | never-tiring iron steeds ; we are no longer contented 
lands, that there was very little difference in the ac- | with our rough native breeds of stock ; the world can 
tual profits of each breed, and therefore had no induce- | scarcely satisfy us. England, France, and Germany 
ment to change or mongrelize their flocks. Neither | testify to the spirit that is abroad amongst us. 

has anything been gained by it in those States; but} But while we value so highly this spirit of improve- 
rather the excellence of each of these distinct breeds| ment, we ought also to keep in mind the means by 
has been lost. We cannot now expect to regenerate | which alone it can be kept alive. This we conceive 
the merino flocks of th‘s country, by an occasional im-|to be by the dissemination of practical information 
portation of a dozen or two sheep from Germany or|/among the masses. Who would have supposed ten 
Spain, unless an entire new system is commencd, by | years ago that such progress could have been made in 
breeding each kind by itself, and preserying in its pu-|soshort aperiod? Ithas been done as though it were 
rity whatever breed may be imported. | by electric impulse. Before the establishment of the 








In support of this principle, I will quote the words | 
of J. S. Skinner, Esq., one of our most distinguished 
agricultural writers. He observes: “ There is an al- 
most universal readiness to believe, that by sagaciously 
crossing different breeds, the best qualities of all may 
be obtained in one, and the worst of any one, bred 
out; but experiments have not verified these specula- 
tive attempts, either with sheep or cattle ; and even 
if admitted to be practicable, it would require rare 
skill, the fruit of great sagacity and experience, to 
carry it out successfully. There may yet be room to 
improve any particular breed of cattle or sheep, by that 
skill in the choice of breeding stock, and perfection in 
management, which care and experience can only be- 
get; but we doubt whether any new breed can be firm- 
ly established that shall represent the excellencies 
without the defects of different natural races, and one 
that will at the same time endure. All such made up 
breeds, upon the least relaxation of attention, or the 


| Ohio 


Cultivator, who thought of State and County 


'Fairsin Ohiot Does not the Empire State of the 
| West owe its advanced state of agriculture to this pa- 


per? What has brought about this grand procession 
of Fairs? What has created this wonderful desire for 


limprovement throughout all Buckeyedom ? 

It is estimated that nearly four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the United States are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. How many of all this great nation of far- 
|mers take a paper that is devoted to their profession ? 
\Is there one in twenty! Now this state of things 
ought not to be. The man that does not keephim 
self posted up iu his business will, if he should ever 
waken up, find himself sadly behind the times. The 
greater the amount of agricultural reading, the more 
rapid and general will be our improvement in this 
| branch of industry. Suppose we trv this winter if we 
cannot double the subscription of the Cultivator. It 
,is just what we want in Ohio ; besides the Ladies’ De- 





least mistake in sorting, with a view to breeding stock, | partment makes it doubly valuable and interesting, by 
will fly to pieces and exhibit the defects, with which | furnishing our wives and daughters with so much ex- 
nature is sure to reward, the impertinent attempts of| cellent reading for the fireside. The fact is we can’t 





ignorance and presumption to interfere with her funda-| keep house without it. 


mental laws and purposes. 
H. J. CanrFretp. 
Mahoning, Co., O., Nov. 1852. 
*.ece 


Spirit of Progress---Agricultural Papers. 


Eps. CuttivaTor :—While attending our State and| marks on the subject of ornamental an 


County Fairs, we frequently feel as though we were 
laboring under a species of inspiration, and the ques- 
tion involuntarily presents itself, “ What meaneth 
this!” The fact is, these Fairs are so many great ag- 
ricultural pentecosts, and the spirit which was about 
to move the Coronet on Wheeling Island, operates 
powerfully on every living soul that attends them.— 
There is no telling where this spirit of improvement 
will lead usto. It has already worked miracles—it 
has made the slothful, enterprising—the indolent, in- 
dustrious—the slovenly, tastful—it is causing the far- 
mer to place a true estimate on the dignity and impor- 
tance of hiscalling. It’s workings are visible every- 
where. It is encircling our dwellings with beautiful 
evergreens—enriching our orchards with the choicest 
fruits—stocking our farms with the finest horses, cat- 
tle and sheep, that the world can produce—supplying 


our heneries with the biggest and loudest crowing| 


roosters in all creation. 

Farmers who, five years ago, had seldom been out 
of sight of their barns, are now threatening to cross 
the ocean, in order to obtain stock that will excel that 
of their neighbors. Inventive genius has gone to 
work to contrive labor-saving machines forthe farmer; 
the farmer in turn is trying new modes of enriching 
and cultivating his soil,in order to increase his crops 
and profits. This is emphatically a new era. The 
future is full of promise ; when one Fair is over, the 


| 
| 
! 


Columbiana, O., Dec., 1852. 
<<cakadiniilpiaait 
American Sylva--Valuable Publications. 

Epitors Onto Cuttivator :—In a late number of 
the Cultivalor, were contained some very valuab!e re- 
forest trees, 
iby T. W. Painter. The recent publication of Mi- 
| chaux on American Forest Trees, in 3 volumes, trans- 
| lated from the French by J. I. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
| together with three additional volumes, by Nuttal, is a 

work of national importance. It is a perfect hand- 

book or guide for any person of taste who wishes to 
make himself familiar with all the forest trees of our 
extensive country. The work is got up in excellent 
style, the numerous plates are splendid, and the de- 
scriptions clear and correct. 

It should find its way into the library of every intel- 
ligent reader. The wealthy farmer in Ohio,could not 
confer a greater benefit on his family, than by present- 
ing them with the work, as a New Year’s present. 

It is my opinion that such works as this, Dr. Harris’ 
| new work “ On Insects destructive to Vegetation,” to- 

gether with setts of our Agricultural and Horticultural 
Journals, would do more good as premiums at our State 
and County Fairs, than silver-plate. 

On visiting our State Library last spring,I was grati- 
fied to see the great amount of valuable books already 
\collected there, but was equally astonished to fird that 
many books which would interest every class of read- 
| ers, and which as Americans we should patronize, had 


: 
| been neglected—such for instance as Audubon’s Birds 





1- America; Audubon and Bachman’s American Quad- 


rupeds, &c. To these the State should at once add 
this new work on American Sylva. It can be obtained 


time seems long to the next, so anxious are we to see only of its publisher, Robert P. Smith, Philadelphia. 


what a little period will bring forth. Every year finds 
us in advance of the preceding. The wooden mould 
board has given way to the cast iron; the cast iron to 


Respectfully yours, &c., 
Jarep P. Krrrv.anp. 
East Rockport, O., Nov. 29th, 1852. 
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("Reap THE Prospectus on the last page of this 
number, and the terms, &c., on first page. 
~-ec7 -—-- 


Topics of Interest to our Readers. 





In looking over our Volume now closed, we find sev- 
eral topics have been very ably discussed by our corres- 
pondents, and much valuable information elicited. We 
take special pleasure in referring to the papers on SHEEP 
which appearinthisvolume. In no Agricultural jour- 
nal in the country has this subject been so ably han- 
dled, as will be found in our columns this year. We 
have laid before the public the writings of some of our 
most skilltul wool-growers, as well as the cautions and 
advice of disinterested and experienced men. For these 
articles the writers are entitled to the regards of all 
who need instruction or wish to avoid loss and imposi- 
tion. 

Cattle Raising has also received a good share of at- 
tention, illustrated with portraits of some of the most 
popular stock in the United States. Swine have not 
been overlooked, and this growing interest is now re- 
ceiving a good degree of attention from our farmers, 
who are learning that this branch of business is making 
quick returns, and heavy profits. We predict that the 
coming year will bring about a more general introduc- 
tion of approved breeds. The large capital now invest- 
ed in Improved Fowls, has made the Poultry business 
one of the most brisk, as well as remunerative occupa- 
tions of the day. 

We have also given several excellent articles on the 
breeds and management of Horses; but we feel that 
this interest demands more especial notice, and since 
we have so fully discussed the sheep business, we may 
be justly called upon to devote more space to the Horse; 
and in addition to what may be furnished by experien- 
ced horse-raisers, we propose to give a series of original 
articles on this subject, from our own observation ; as 
one of the editors has had large experience, alike in 
the stable, upon the road, and the field. 

The Dairy Business is also a growing interest, which 
we shall be glad to promote, and shall not neglect to 
give our readers whatever of value is to be known on 
this subject. General Cultivation, and especially of 
our staple farm crops, will be treated of in the lights 
of the most reliable practical information, while visiou- 
ary theories will be rigidly scrutinized and held to prove 
their claims to utility. The subject of Manures, of 
which we shall speak more particularly, will be highly 
interesting to many of our readers, especially those who 
do not farm upon lands of such almost exhaustless fer- 
tility, as are to be found in the valleys of the Scioto, 
Muskingum, and the Miamis. We shall speak of this 
subject, in view of the peculiar condition of our soils, 
and the materials best adapted to their preservation, in 
regard to the facility by which they can be obtained, 
and the economy of their application. 

The series of articles on the improved ImpLEMENTs 
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land practice of Agriculture in England, with the ac- 
‘companying engravings, cannot have fuiled to interest 
jour readers, and wili, doubtless, be the means of sug- 
|gesting improvements of value in this country. We 
shall continue to notice the progress of improvements 
in other lands as well as our own. 

During the past year we have visited many sections 
of Ohio, and learned by personal inspection, the varied 
wants and resources of the State, which will better 
enable us to discuss topics suited to their several local- 

ities. Our arrangements for the next year will enable 
us to be still more abroad among the people, whose 
farms, flocks, workshops, and firesides, shall be our 
constant lesson. To enable us to carry out these de- 
signs, we ask a generous reception for our CuLtiva- 
TOR among the working men and women of the West, 
whose cause we have espoused, and whose interests it 
shall be our pride and pleasure to subserve. 


+ 2ee + 


Meeting of the State Board --- Progress. 


| 





The Annual Meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
iure, of which a report will be found in this paper, was 
larger and more spirited, than any forme: assemblage 
of the kind in Ohio. Over sixty counties were repre- 
sented by delegates, and twice that number of persons 
were in attendance, notwithstanding the bad state of 
the roads and the weather. 

The interest manifested in the doings of the Board, 
by the friends of agriculture in all parts of the State, 
gives assurance of its future usefulness, and of the on- 
ward progress of the work of improvement. The finan- 
ces of the Board are in a prosperous condition, and the 
new members elected are eminently well qualified for 
the responsible duties of that office, and we have no 
doubt will so perform those duties as to give general 
satisfaction to all classes of farmers and to all parts of 
the State. 

The resolutions offered and discussed at the meeting 
were of the right kind, and will do good, although not 
as much, perhaps, as might be desired at the present 
time; and some topics were omitted entirely that we 
should have been pleased to see intreduced. Still, 
enough was done and said to greatly encourage the 
friends of improvement, and to bid them hope that ano- 
ther year will afford still more evidences of progress, 
in the elevation of AGRICULTURE to its true position. 

The only thing we regretted in the doings of the 
convention, was the attempt on the part of Mr. Gest to 
create a little capital, and stir up personal animosity 
(as he did also last year,) by his comments on some- 
thing that had appeared in print in regard to the une- 
qual distribution of the premiums at the Fair. The 
complaints alluded to, all unbiased minds will admit 
were well founded; and no one but a political lawyer 
would construe what was said into a personal reflection 
on the honor of any member of the Board. For our 
own part, we certainly never distrusted the fairness of 
the intentions of that body ; but, in common with the 
writers of the complaints alluded to, we saw reason to 
believe that the leading members of the Board being 
mostly engaged in one department of agriculture, their 
minds would naturally magnify the importance of en- 
couraging that particular department, while some other 
departments would be measurably overlooked. So gen- 
eral was this impression in the minds of the convention, 
that special pains were taken in the election of new 
members of the Board to select such as were engaged 
in the various departments of Agriculture. We would 
further add that one of the severest “reflections” on 
the Board which we have seen published was in the 
Ohio Statesman, about two months since ; a paper edi- 
ted by the new President of the Board— so we presume 
that was the “ paper in Columbus” to which Mr. Gest 
| 80 indignantly referred. 
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Tue Next Strate Farr is to be held at Dayton, on 
the 20th, 2Ist, 22d, and 23d of September next, the 
citizens of that place having guarranteed the required 


amount, ($3,000,) towards the expenses. This is a 
good arrangement, and we predict that the fair of 1853 
will not fall behind that of 1852. 

A meeting of the State Board will be held in this 
city on the 11th of next month, for making out the list 
of premiums for the next Fair. 

Orricers oF County AGRicuLTURAL Societies, 
should immediately send petitions to the Legislature 
in favor of an act for incorporating such societies, in 
order that they may own lands for Fair grounds. We 
would suggest, also, petitioning for an act to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating liquors within one or two miles 


of county fairs—as is now the law respecting camp} 


meetings. Petitions might also be sent at the same 
time for a better system of distributing the Agricultu- 
ral Reports—notwithstanding Mr. Gest’s assertion 
that “the members of the Legislature will attend to 
that.” 

State Temperance Convention.—A call has been 
issued by the State Convention for a Temperance Con- 
vention to be holden in this city on the 5th of Janu- 
ary next. 

Tue Onto State Teacuers’ AssoctaTion will meet 
in Columbus on the 29th and 30th of Dec., inst. On 
most of the Railroads delegates will pass at half fare. 
Ladies in attendance will be gratuitously provided for 
in Columbus. 


«2 2eeme- 


Meeting of the Ohio Pomological Society. 


We would remind the members and other persons 
interested, that a meeting of the Ohio State Pomologi- 
cal Society will be held at Columbus, pursuant to ad-| 
journment, on the second Tuesday, 11th of January, 
1853, for the purpose of examining winter fruits—cor- 
recting names, comparing qualities, &c. Persons hav- 
ing choice kinds of winter fruits are requested to bring 
or send specimens for the meeting. Packages may 
be directed to the care of M. B. Batenam, Columbus. 

_ oor + . 

Anatysis or Soits.—A valuable communication 
from our able correspondent, Samuel Williams, of Wa- 
terloo, N. Y., will appear in our next. He says, “I 
like your editorial remarks (in the last Cultivator,) on 
the insufficiency of the analysis of soils to instruct the 
farmer to his practical advantage. The succeeding} 
observations on the structure and chemical elements 
of the soil by Prof. Weils; and the critical remarks 
of Dr. Lee on the imperfections incidental to the anal- 
ysis of soils in the laboratory, are worth to your read- | 
ers more than a year’s subscription to the Ohio Culti- 


ete 


Items and Answers to Inquiries. 





Corn anp Cos Grinper.—The best machine for D. 
M. J. to attach to his thrashing machine power, we 
think, is Pitts’ patent. The cost we believe is $40. | 
Write to J. A. Pitts, Springfield, O. A good mill for 
this purpose on the sweep or bark-mill pattern, is man- | 


’ ufactured by J. L. Gill, of this city, price $50. 


Grave Vines will do well on a hill side with a south- 
ern exposure. We will give a chapter on grape cul- 
ture before long — also remarks on piggeries. 


Remarkaste Mitcn Cows will be noticed in our | 
next paper, with suggestions on selecting and breeding | 


dairy stock. 


Hay, Straw anv Starx Curtrers, of various eel 


terns and prices can be found at the Implement Store | 
of W. A. Gill & Co., in this city, and at similar stores | 
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larger sizes can be used for horse or other power. We 
preter those with knives set on a cylinder, unless it is 
desired to cut cornstalks,in which case Densmore’s, or 
Rich’s may be best. We cannot inform D. R. whether 
two good sized dogs would afford sufficient power to 
work such a machine, but think they might do it. 
~-—7oo + 


Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 
PROCEEDINGS AT ANNUAL MEETING, DEC. 8TH, 1852. 





The meeting was held in the Odeon, (Representa- 
tives’ Hall,) commencing at 11 o’clock, A. M., the 
President, (A. Watts,) in the chair. The Secretary, 
J. G. Gest, read the section of the law under which 
the body convened, as follows: 


“Sec. 6. There shall be held,in the city of Colum- 
bus, on the first Wednesday after the first Monday in 
December, an annual meeting of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, together with the president of each 
county Agricultural Society, or other delegate there- 
from, duly authorized, who shall, for the time being, be 
ex-officio members of the State Board of Agriculture, 
for the purpose of deliberation and consultation, as to 
the wants, prospects and condition of the agricultural 
‘interests throughout the State; and at such annual 

meeting, the several reports from the county societies 
shall be delivered to the President of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture ; and the said Presidents and dele- 
gates shall, at this meeting, elect suitable persons to 
fill all vacancies in the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
| ture.” 
A call was made for the names of delegates from 
| county societies, and the following presented their cre- 
dentials and reports : 


LIST OF D 


Adams—J. R. Cockerill. 
Ashland—W m. McNeil. 
Ashtabula—Chester Stowe. 
Athens—W m. Campbell. 
Belmont—P. Cornwell. 
Butler—¥. Anderson. 
Champaign—S. Minturn. 
Clark—A. Waddle. 
Clermont—A. Coombs. 
Clinton—1. Heslett. 
Columbéana—John Ferral. 
Coshocton—Edmund Cone. 
Crawford—k. W. Musgrave. 
Cuyahoga—B. Stedman. 


| Delaware—D. Bush. 


Huron & Erie—P. Benedict. 
Fairfield—John Reber. 
Fayette—J. F. Willis. 
Franklin—S. Brush. 
Gallia—P. Cherington. 
Geauga—F¥. Spencer. 
Greene—R. Dean. 
Guernsey—G. Lofland. 
Hamilton—W. H. H. Taylor. 
Hardin—A. Snoddy. 
Highland—C. Sams. 
Jackson—W . W. Mather. 
Jefferson—G. McCullough. 
Kror—W. Bonar. 
Lake—Geo. Everett. 
Lawrence—N. Vermillion. 
Licking—W. 8. Wright. 


ELEGATES. 
Logan—A. Casad. 
Lorain—A. B. Gates. 
Lucas—L. B. Lathrop. 
Madison—B. Cowling. 


Mahoning—David Haynes. 


Marion—J. W. Larabee. 
Meigs—W. W. Mather. 
Miami—W. B. McClung. 
Monroe—James Okey. 
Montgomery—J. McGrew. 
Morrow—Jos. Mosher. 
Muskingum—J. L. Cox. 
Pickaway—Thos. Hueston. 
Pike—O. J. Phelps. 
Portage—D. McIntosh. 
Preble—James Deniston. 
Richland—H. Gamble. 
Ross—James Vause. 
Sandusky—L. Rawson. 
Scioto—Lem. Moss. 
Seneca—G. Sprague. 
Stark—M. Raynolds. 
Summit—Daniel Hine. 
Trumbull—J. M. Brown. 
Tuscarawas — J. Blickensder- 
fer. 
Vinton—A. Wolfe. 
Warren—J. P. Gilchrist. 
Washington—J. W. Barker. 
Wayne—R. N. Woods. 
Wyandot—H. Peters. 
Total number 62. 


The Secretary stated that the Board were not quite 
| prepared to present a full report of its financial affairs, 
but he would give an abstract of the doings of the last 
| year, by which the present state of the funds would ap- 
pear, to wit: 
Total receipts of the past year, - - 
Expenditures, - - - - - = = = 


$23,863 69 
17,524 18 





$6,299 51 
$1,000 00 


Balance in the treasury, - - - - 
Claims against the Board unpaid, about 
Leaving a balance on hand for the coming year, of 


in other places ; price from $10 to $20. Any of the | a little over $5,000, besides tents, office furniture, &c., 
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worth near $2,000. In addition to this it was stated 
by the Secretary that several claims in favor of the 
Board, for escheated property, would no doubt be short- 
ly decided in its favor, by which several thousand dol- 
lars would be realized, and that the revenue from pub- 
lic shows would be about $4,000. For this prosperous 
condition of the finances, the Board acknowledged their | 
indebtedness to the services of the Fair at Cleveland, 


and that much credit was due to the citizens of that | 


place and vicinity, for their valuable aszistance in the 
management of the Fair. 

A motion was made to allow persons who might 
be present from counties not represented by regular | 
delegates, to be enrolled and take part in the proceed- 
ings of the convenuon as delegates. Also, a motion 
to allow persons not regular delegates to take part in| 
the discussions (not in the voting,) but both motions 
were deemed out of order, as not in conformity with 
the law. 

The Corresponding Secretary, (Prof. Mather,) read 
a part of his report, relating to the duties of his office. 
It was then resolved to proceed to the election of five 
new members of the Board. 

Messrs. Watts and Springer announced that they 
would decline a re-eiection. 

Nominations were then made as follows : 

Wn. H. Ladd, of Jefferson ; R. W. Steele, of Mont- 
gomery ; J. G. Gest, of Greene; Wm. H. H. Taylor, 
of Hamilton ; Israel Dille, of Licking ; Jas. T. Wor- 
thington, of Ross; D. McIntosh, of Portage ; James 
Johnson, of Wayne ; J. T. Brazee, of Fairfield ; Jacob 
Egbert, of Warren; J. O’B. Renick, of Pickaway ; 
Jos. Barker, of Washington, and several others. 

On the first ballot it was found that 68 votes wer 
cast, and Wu. H. Lapp, R. W. Steere, and J. G. Gest 
had received a majority—hence they were declared 
duly elected. 

On the second ballot 67 votes were cast and Davin 
McIxtosu was found to have a majority, hence duly 
elected. 

On the third bellot 69 votes were cast, and J. T. 
Worrurncton having a majority, was duly elected. So 
the entire Board now stands as follows : 

To serve for two years. 
Wm. H. Ladd, of Jefferson county. 
R. W. Steele, of Montgomery. 
J. G. Gest, of Greene. 
David McIntosh, of Portage. 
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bus, in relation to the premiums at the State Fair, and 
pronounced the statement uncalled for and unjust. He 
said that as a large portion of the funds came from the 
Fair, it was necessary to so draft the premium list that 
it would draw the greatest number of the most attrac- 
Hence a less premium had 
been awarded to the best cultivated farms and to the 
largest crops, than their intrinsic worth would merit, 
a8 these would make no show ata Fair. The resolu- 


tion was adopted. 


Mr. Casad offered a resolution recommending to the 
Legislature the providing by law — Ist, for more accu- 
rate statistical information respecting the amount of 
annual crops, and— 2d, to provide for the incorporation 
of county agricultural societies. 

Mr. Brush seconded the resolution, especially that 
portion relating to the incorporation of county societies. 
He advocated recommending the Legislature to pass a 
law authorizing the county commissioners to subscribe 
for the purchase of permanent sites for county fairs, an 
amount equal to that subscribed by the citizens. The 
resolutions were adopted. 

Mr. Casad offered a resolution instructing the State 
Board to locate the State Fair at no place at which 
subscriptions for former fairs remained unpaid. Adopt- 
ed. 

This resolution was elicited by an item in the report 
of the treasurer, which stated that several hundred dol- 
lars were yet due on the subscription of the city of 
Columbus, towards the expenses of the Fair of 1851. 
Mr. Brush said in reply he had not been able to learn 
that any definite sum was ever subscribed or pledged 
by the citizens of Columbus for that purpose, and if it 
could be shown that such pledge was given, by any au- 
thorized person, he was certain the amount would be 
promptly paid. 

Mr. Taylor offered a resolution requesting the Board 
to memorialize the Legislature for a more effective law 
to protect sheep against depredations by dogs. 

In advocating the resolution Mr. T. said he had lost 
many valuable sheep within two years past, by dogs, 
and it was well known that such cases were quite com- 
He gave statistics of the number and value of 
Other delegates also spoke in 
favor of the resolution. Adopted. 

E. Cattell offered a resolution requesting the Board 
to amend rule 8th, for the government of county socie- 
ties, in relation to premiums on crops, so as to require 
one person to certify to the measurement of the land, 


J. T. Worthington, of Ross. 


. and to dispense with affidavits. 
To serve for one year. 


Mr. Gest, aid some others, thought that such amend- 





Samuel Medary, of Franklin. 
M. L. Sullivant, of do 

R. W. Musgrave, of Crawford. 
Philo Auams, of Erie. 

Wm. Case, of Cuyahoga. 


RESOLUTIONS AND DISCUSSION. 


ring members of the State Board, complimenting them 
for the able and disinterested manner in which they 
had performed their duties, and the benefits conferred 
thereby on the State. Adopted. 


Mr. Brush offered a resolution recommending the 


State Board to increase the premiums on Farm Crops, 
and to place them at the head of the list. He justified 
the Board in the course hitherto pursued, but thought 
the time had now come when more attention could be 
paid to farm crops, without withdrawing attention from 
other interests. 


Several delegates expressed the opinion that the pre- 
miums on cattle had heretofore been relatively too 


large, as compared with other articles. 


ments would giveroom for imposition in regard to meas- 


‘urements, &c.; and after some discussion, the motion 
, was withdraw., and the following substitute adopted : 


Resolved, That the Board memorialize the Legisla- 


| ture to authorize the presidents of county societies to 


administer oaths in all cases, where they are required 


| by rules of the society. 
Mr. Brush offered a resolution of thanks to the reti- | 


Mr. Cone offered a preamble and resolutions in re- 
gard to compiling, and circulating the annual report of 
the Board — designed to secure its earlier publication 
in amore condensed form, and its distribution to mem- 
bers of county societies. 

Mr. Brush thought the reports could not properly be 
made to the State Board much earlier than is now re- 
quired, and he did not see how the information desired 
could be much condensed. Mr. Cone believed most of 
the facts in regard to the different counties could be 
put into tabular form so as to occupy much less space 
}in the volume. 

Mr. Coombs felt that a reform was needed in regard 
to tha distribution of the reports. He had been an 
officer of a county society for a number of years, and 


Mr. Gest alluded to statements that had been made had never been favored with a copy of the agricultural 


in a paper published at Cleveland, and one at Colum-! report, although other documents had frequently been 
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sent to him. He had several times had to go some | 
miles to refer to the report for information in regard to) 
his duties. 

Mr. Medary spoke of the delay in the printing of the, 
reports of the New York society, and the length of| 
time required to print so large a number of copies as 
are required—say 20,000 to 30,000 copies. 

Mr. Gest stated that the forthcoming report would 
be more condensed than former ones, and in regard to | 
the distribution, the members of the Legislature would | 
attend to that business, and the societies in the several | 
counties should confer with their members of the Legis- 
lature in regard to the matter. Aftersome further dis- 
cussion the preamble and resolutions were withdrawn. 

Mr. Woods offered a resolution requesting the State 
Board when arranging their list of premiums to distin- | 
guish between winter and spring wheat and barley ; 


also to reduce the amount of premiums on cattle, and| 


increase them on mechanical and other productions. 

Mr Gest hoped the resolutions would not pass, at| 
least in their present form. He was in favor of leav-| 
ing these matters to the judgment of the Board. and| 
such resolutions were embarrassing to the action of| 
that body. He was not in favor of reducing the pre-| 
miums on cattle, but was willing they should be in- | 
creased on other articles. | 

Mr. Woods said he thought the progress thus far had | 
been in the wrong direction. The premiums on cattle 
of a certain class had been increased during the past) 
three years from $20 to $50, while the premiums on| 
plows, butter, and various other articles, had decreased. | 

Mr. Gest said the Board had adopted the premium 
list of the New York State Society the past year in 
the l-st of premiums on cattle. 

Mr. Brown replied, that the New York Society’s 
premiums on implements, dairy products, &c., were 
much larger, and in better proportion with those on 
cattle than were those of the Ohio list. 

After further discussion the resclutions were lost. 

A resolution was offered, authorizing the State Board 
to hold their fairs in future at Columbus, provided the 
citizens would donate 20 acres of land for such pur-| 
ose. 

After brief discussion, this resolution was lost by a| 
decided majority. | 

Mr. Waddle offered a resolution requesting the Leg- 
islature to provide for a Geological and Agricultural | 
survey of the State. Adopted. 

Mr. Mather called the attention of the Convention | 
to the proposition started by speakers at the Cleveland | 
Fair, for holding a grand Industrial Fair in the West, 
and offered the following: 

Resolved, That the State Board of Ohio be requested | 
to correspond with the State Agricultural Boards and 
Societies of other States relative to holding an Indus- | 
trial Exhibition at such place as may be selected. Also| 
requesting them to send delegates to Columbus to take | 
this subject into consideration. Adopted. 

Mr. Taylor offered a resolution, that the President 
of the State Board be requested to deliver an Address | 
at the next meeting of the Board. Adopted. 

The meeting adjourned at 9 o’clock, P. M. 


_ -<ceor — 


Remuneration oF Farm Lasor.—We published an | 
article on this subject (p. 175) from W. B., of Colum-| 
biana county, to which we appended aremark and an in- 
quiry. Also a reply to this article by A. R. Strother, | 
of Van Wert. We were not fully satisfied with the | 
conclusions of either of these writers, and as the sub- 
ject is one of some interest to working young men, we | 
intended before this time to have referred to it again. 
We have another article from W. B., which we propose | 


| tive paper in the family. 
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“Tue Rurat New Yorker” —A weekly agricul- 
tural newspaper, by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y., 
is one of the best of our exchanges, and, we are happy 
to learn, is receiving a liberalsupport. Its mechanical, 
educational and scientific departments, are well sus- 
tained, and maxe the ‘ Rural’ a very useful and instruc- 
It is also a handsome sheet, 
and very cheap, at $2 per year—$1,50 to clubs of 10 
or more. A new volume commences with the year. 

Tanks to friend Landes, of Selma, fora lot of choice 
apples—eight varieties—some of them new to us. Also 
to C. Limpert, of Groveport, for a similar present last 
month. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


The Past Year and the Future. >= 


As we take up our pen, we are reminded that an- 
other year is closing and will have disappeared before 
we are again permitted to greet our readers ; but the 
past has been a year of such signal blessings. and the 
future is so hopeful, that not a sad thought can we find 
in our heart. God’s blessings have descended bounti- 
fully upon all our land, not only filling the granaries of 
the farmer, and giving good employment and wages 
to all classes of laborers, but encouraging the heart of 
every philanthropist and reformer. 

And we too, as women cannot fail to rejoice at the 
signs of the times, which indicate for us an enlarged 
sphere, better laws, and better education. It is aston- 
ishing to see how rapidly public opinion is being 
aroused and changed upon the subject of woman’s 
wants and needs. There is scarcely a prominent pa- 
per in the land now, but is more or less occupied with 
the subject ; rejoicing that the onerous burden imposed 
by the needle, is soon to be lifted from woman, that 
she may have more time for higher duties, or advoca- 
ting the removal of her legal disabilities, or urging for 
her a greater variety of employments, or what is of 
more consequence, that she have a better physical and 
more thorough mental education. 

Then, too, as we take a closer view and look at our 


| firesides, do we not all see abundant occasion to be 


grateful to “ Our Father,” and abundant motive to 
evince our gratitude by fresh devotion to the true in- 
terests of humanity? But our space waxes brief, and 
we must close—not with a farewellto any, for our past 
intercourse has been so pleasant, that we are sure we 
shall meet you all again, two weeks hence, and with 
many of you we hope to greet a little band of new ac- 
quaintances. Shall we be disappointed? Our “ Roll 


| of Honor” has already quite a numberof names upon 


it, and those flower seeds will be ready for distribution 
in due season ; our sheet is to be enlarged and im- 
proved ; our housewife’s department we hope to em- 


| bellish with a series of useful engravings; the same 


vigorous writers who have heretofore contributed to 
our columns, we expect will continue their favors, and 
others will help us also ; and for ourself, we can only 
say that if our ability equals our zeal, we shall make 


| our department more highly useful and attractive than 


ever before. 





(<7 We have received the Circular of the “Ohio 
Female Medical Society,” but must defer its publica- 
tion, with our remarks, till another number. Several 
articles from our correspondents are also deferred from 
want of room. 


(7 The projectof a State Temperance Conven- 
vention, spoken of by Mrs. W. in the present number, 


to reserve, until we have leisure and space to give our | we heartily approve,as a thorough organization through- 
own views on this subject ; meanwhile let our young out the State, would enable the ladies to work united- 
friends investigate, and then we will compare notes. | ly, and hence effectively for the cause. 
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“THe Laws or Lire,” &c., by Elizabeth Blackwell. 
We would inform L. L. that this valuable little work 
is (or should be) for sale at most of the bookstcres ; 
price 25 cents; postage by mailabout 5cents. Post- 
age stamps can be conveniently sent by letterin pay- 
ment for such articles. 

*2.ec 


A Temperance Appeal to the Women of Ohio. 





Mrs. Batsuam—I belong to the great circle of the 
sisters of humanity, of whom many will be found among 
the readers of your widely circulated publication. It 
is a welcome visiter in hamlet, cottage, and hall, and 
to those who give it welcome I would make an appeal 
in words, (were they mine,) that would stir the deep 
fountains of the heart. To many it is known that a 
convention was called in Medina county, and a resolu- 
tion adopted that a committee of five be appointed to 
correspond with earnest temperance women through- 
out the State, on the expediency of forming a Women’s 
State Temperance Society. 

And the plea now goes forth, that similar organiza- 
tions be formed in every village and county in the State, 
for the purpose of sending delegates to Columbus at an 
appointed time, and ask at the hands of our law makers 
what is due an outraged, suffering people : relief from 
the awful consequences of the liquor traffic. 

Surely, my sisters, you will lend a helping hand in 
this work, and come not singly, but by thousands. 
Say not in your hearts, “I am alone,” but remember 
that drops make the ocean, atoms the world. Look 
abroad in this beautiful, bountiful land, and as ve go 
forth joyously, beside your noble sons, husbands and 
fathers, forget not the stricken — forget not the pros- 
trate ones whose strength is sold to the spoiler, and 
tremble lest the net be cast around your own loved 
treasures. Forget not the drunkard’s wife.—— Woman, 
that once was, now the withered, blighted thing you 
see her. Look at your own bright, beautiful flowers, 
and then upon the drunkard’s children, who shrink 
away as though God’s sunshine was not made for them 
to bask in. 

We must not look idly on, but plead —plead even as 
the woman of the unjust judge, and we may succeed 
where men have failed. The homes of loved ones are 
spoiled ; the lowly, the great, and the gifted are slain, 
and their living curses warn us that the same destroyer 
is among us, beside our pleasant home, along the path- 
way of our youth, beside our mills, our streams, and 
desolates many otherwise prosperous homes, and the 
power to save rests alone in our Legislature. What- 
ever we do must be done quickly, as the Legislature is 
nowinsession. Petition after petition in former times 
have been idly trampled upon, yet there are noble and 
true men amongthem. Of them we will ask, not with 
pen and ink, but with the tongue which God has given 
us. Tie sons and daughters nobly come up in armies. 
With them we would work. Form phalanx after pha- 
lanx, without sectional, social or political interest, in 
this great, rood work. M. D. W. 

McConnelasville, O., Dec. 10, 1852. 


> -eoo + ———- 
The Great Evil of the Times--The Want of a love 
for Home. 
My Dear FRIENDS OF THE CULTIVATOR :—I would 
send an appealin behalf of home and the homestead. 1 


do not mean at present to speak of a homestead ex- | 


emption law, which would simply ward off the credi- 
tor’s claim. Oh, no: the sacred hearthstone has in 


our day and in our land, a more terrible enemy by far 
than the sheriff’s warrant. 

We are a locomotive people—we live upon rail- 
roads—we walk by steam—we talk by lightning. The 
things we used and admired yesterday, we fling aside 
to-day as out of date and out of fashion. 


The spot 
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which was our habitation last week, has become old 
and tiresome tous this week. The friends of last 
month weary us with the monotony of their society 
this month. Our brief summer is too old before it is 
vanished, for we have grown weary of our lace hats 
and tissue dresses, and we long for the new fashions 
of the winter, (to say nothing of the intermediate 
changes of spring and autumn.) Then we tire of our 
plumes and furs, and are impatient for the “ new arri- 
vals” of our merchant’s summer goods. We buy new 
furniture as often as we can afford the expense, and 
shift the old to make a change when we cannot. 
Some of your readers, especially those having such 
sweet homes as 1 have seen about Mt. Pleasant in 
your State, may think these remarks exaggerated, and 
only applicable to eastern cities, but I assure you it is 
not so. I write from the Great West—the regicn of 
the Mississippi. We have a glorious country and a 
glorious people here, but of our merits-I shall defer 
speaking until some other day. One of our great de- 
| fects is at this moment strongly pressed upon my vis- 
ion—we scarcely know the name of home. Iam not 
| speaking of inland places now ; 1 cannot speak advi- 
|sedly of them, for ever since I came to this region, I 
| have been in some portion of the territory absorbed in 
| the trade of the Mississippi. 
| From St. Louis to St. Anthony, Minnesota, it is all 
| the same, and this has been the extent of my field of 
| travel and observation. In thatrange are many beau- 
| tiful cities ; they are very gay and fashionable places. 
) Their ladies are truly Solomon’s “ Lilies of the field.” 
| One lady will wear enough upon her person at a ball 
to pay for acomfortable home. Half the time they 
|may be seen migrating to spend their summers Kast 
or their winters South. Whole families, babies and 
jall, are birds of passage. The enterprise of the coun- 
try seems all concentrated upon trade and speculation; 
| farming is too slow and tame a business by far, for the 
| genius of our region, and is mostly left to uneducated 
| foreigners. We have a few exceptions to this rule, 
| but the business men think farming a stupid occupa- 
| tion—they could never wait to see the wheat that is 
‘sown this autumn, harvested next summer. They 
would be off to California before it was half grown. 
| Our young men are almost all gone to California or 
to Oregon. This country is grown too old for them. 
We are proud of our generosity ; eastern people 
flatter us upon that point ; but I hope you don’t guess 
how extravagant and careless weare. We love new 
things so much, that the sooner we can destroy the old 
/ones, the better. We must be fine and new, no mat- 
,ter what the cost. A young lady with no known 
| means of support, save the charity of a distant relative, 
| will dress as fine as a princess; anda young man 
| whose salary is no more than $4 a week, will spend 
that all on Saturday, to take some curly-headed school 
\girl buggy riding, Oh, we are very extravagant !— 
We don’t think of home and the rainy day; and we 
/are very destructive—too destructive by far to know 
anything of real neatness. And what do we restless 
beings care for home! True, we love to build a fine 
| house, and astonish the natives, with our grandeur; but 
|in order to be able to do this, we will live in a hovel 
| three-fourths of our time, without a tree to shade us, or 
yield us its delicious fruits. "Tis not the home we care 
| for: we’d much rather have fine clothes. 
Ah, I do love progress; I love activity and life; I 
| love the strides of human genius towards improving 
/human surroundings and means of elevation. I am 
| far from clinging to “ old error as better than new 
| truth.” But, oh! “ my ear is pain’d, my soul is sick.” 
| We American people are a glorious people. (at least 
in our own estimation) but must we, in our overwhelm- 
|ing rage for progress,trample under foot all the holi- 
| est affections of the heart? Must that love of home, 
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which is justly ranked as nex: ‘o love of God, become 

an obsolete passion—a forge: ‘ten thing ! Must all 

these cherished objects, so «.usely knit up with this 

love, as portions of the household altar, be set up at | 
vendue, to give place to new French fashions? Must 
“the old oak” be cut up as firewood to make room for 
some foreign tree of puny, showy growth! Must the 
old family bible be resigned to rats and mice in the | 
garret, that a splendidly embellished and gilded copy 

of the Holy Book may lie upon the table? “The old | 
arm chair,” in which our grandfather sat,and our mother 

breathed her last, must this be thrown aside and bro- | 
ken into fragments as an ugly thing? 

Oh, I love refinement, I love art and elegance, but 
give me a HOME, aye a home wherein to rest my weary 
soul. Let us hear the dear old clock tick from the 
same corner where my grandfather used to look through | 
his glasses to see if it was yet the hour for meeting ; 
let me see the contented cat upon the hearth, and the | 
house-dog in the door-yard. Let some of the neat 
home-made rag carpets be left, to tell of the thrift and | 
tidiness of those we loved ; let the comfortable oaken | 
furniture still invite our wearied limbs ; let the old or- 
chard still yield its golden store. 

If we have not old homes—homes made sacred by | 
those whom we have loved, and who have passed 
away, let our new homes be Homes, and not show 
houses. But ofthis, morein future. My letteris too 
long already. Yours, as ever, 

Saran Coates Harris. 
You. 14, 1852. 





Galena, Illinois, 


_ St dee tte - 
Richland County Fair--Whitening Woolen Yarn. 

JEANNETTE has sent us a lively description of the 
Richland county fair, which we are unable to publish, 
from the fact that our editors think that too much 
room will be taken up with details of individual exhi- 
bitions. We admire our correspondent’s spirit in the 
following paragraph from her letter: “I believe all 
concur in the opinion, that there was not as large or 
good a display as has been witnessed here on a former 
occasion. This is accounted for in various ways ; but 
Tam willing to admit any reason which does not inti- 
mate that old Richland is progressing backward; as 
she is not one whit behind her sister counties in her 
endeavors to excel in everything which pertains to the 
public good.” 

Speaking of woolen blankets, JEANNETTE desires 
some of the sisterhood to inform her how to whiten the 
yarn for their manufacture. This isa good suggestion 
which we hope will be answered, though we fear she 
will find the “lily white” very difficult to attain. 

seemed 

(<> Poverty wants some things, luxury many, and 
extravagance all things. 
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THE MARKETS. : 


Onto CuLtivaTor Orrice, December 15, 1852. 

High prices and brisk trade continue to prevail, and farmers 
especially have reason to congratulate themselves on prosper- 
ous times. 

No very material changes in leading products have taken 
place since our last ; but k oreign intelligence indicates a spec- 
ulative movement in flour and wheat, predicated on a supposed 
deficiency in France, which has given more firmness to prices 
in this country. Hogs and pork have advanced stil! further; 
wheat, corn and clover seed, are also dearer; cheese has de- 
clined a trifle, but still commands good prices. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 14.—Flour continues at $4a4,10, with 
large sales for shipment; Wheat now brings 75 cents; New 
Corn 38 cts.—old, 46 ; Oats 28430; ; Barley and Rye 45450 ; 
Flax seed 90; Clover seed 5,2545,75 ; Timothy seed §1,50a2,25 ; 
Potatoes 35a10 (wholesale); Onions 40a45 per bu; Apples 
$1,25a1,50 per bbi.; Cranberries $9al0 per bbl.; Butter con- 
tinues in good demand at I7al8 cts, for firkin, and 20a25 for 
fresh roll. Cheese has declined to 8a9 cts. for prime W. i\.— 
Pork, mess, $16,504 16,75 per bbl. Hogs $6,25a$6,40 per 100 


| lbs.; Beef Cattle steady a $4,50 to 5,50 per 100 Ibs. 


New York, Dec. 13.—Flour 5.254537 for Ohio. Wheat 
1,10a1,15; Corn, Western, 75a80; Pork $18,75a819 for new 
mess ; prime $16a16,25; Beef $13 00 per bbl. for new mess. 
Sales of Ohio Butter at 18420 cts; cheese dull at 8a9 cts.; 
Beef cattle.sales at g7a8 per 100 lbs nett. 


Cotumsus, Dec. 14,.—Flour 84. Wheat 65. Corn 33435 
Oats 31433. Potatoes 40a50 Sweet do. $1,25a1,50. Apples§37 
a5). Onions 40a50. Turnips 15a20. Butter 20a25. Pork, 
fresh 7a8cts.—salt Yall. Beef, per quarter, 5a6 cts = Tur- 
keys 50a62 cts. Chickens 12al5 cts each. Eggs 18a20 cts. 
dozen. Hay §$7a8 perton. Clover seed ¢5,50. ‘Timothy 32 
per bushel. 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 13.—Navigation may be considered clo- 
sed, thouzh a few boats are still running, both on the lake and 
canal, Little doing in produce, except at retail. Flour $4,25 
a$4,50; wheat 85a87 ; corn 50a59 ; oats 40; hay $10; apples 
1,50 per barre! ; potatoes 56a62 per bushel; pork, g6a$6,25 per 
100 lbs ; butter 18420 ; cheese Sad. 


Onto STaTE PomoLoGicaL Society.— The next meeting 
of the Ohio State Pomological Society will be held at Colum- 
bus, on Tuesday, the 11th of January, 1853, as per order of ad- 
journment. 

A. H. ERNST, President. 
F. R. Evviort, Secretary. 


GRICULTUHAL IMPLEMENTS,—We are pow in re- 
EA ceipt of a large and choice collection of Implements, &c . com- 
prised in part of Hore Powers & Threshers, Corn Sheilers, Driils, 
Plows, Straw Cutters, Cider Mills, App'e Peelers, Meat Cutters, Seu- 
sage Stuff rs, Churns, Ox-Yokes, Bows, Shov ls of every deecription, 
Hoes, Kakes, Pruning Shears, Grase Hooks, Monkey Wrenches, Gar. 
den Trowels, Pruviog “awe aud Chissa’s, Cist-rn and We!) Pusps, 
Fanning Mi! s, Fam)'y Presses, Bu l Rings, Garden Tools, Pitch f ras, 
Axe Handles, Pick duo, &c , &e. JUOUN F DAIR & Co, 

Dee. 15 185 -3mt 40 & 42, Lower Market st.. Cincionati. 


TQ3HE KV ERGKEEN S~ KET COKN,.—A few bushels of 
this new «nd valuable variety of corn, from seed raised by Pro- 
feasor Mapes, for sale. Per borhel, $10; half peck, $2; quart, $1. 
Sent by exoress to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
money by mail Sveedemen supplied. This is beyond all doubt tre 
most prolific variety of sweet corn ever grown. No farmer should 
be withoutit. Address ALFRED F., PEACH, 
dec1-2t* White Plains, Westchester co., N. Y. 


| 300 000 OSAGE ORANGE PLANT®, cap be Sane 
; F) 


tracted for at low prices, by correspond’ng with 
JESSE EMBREE, 






| decla* Colerain, Belmont co., Ohio. 
. } 1 . y . ‘ ‘ . ' : ‘et 
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NINTH YEAR OF THE 


“OHIO CULTIVATO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, and Domestic and Rural Economn. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY, SIXTEEN LARGE PAGES: MAKING A HANDSOME VOLUME OF 384 PAGES, WITH 


TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX AT THE END OF THE YEAR. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings of Improved Implements, Farm Stock, Plans of Buildings, &c. 
M. B. BATEHAM AND S. D. HARRIS, EDITORS, 


ASSISTED BY 200 CORRESPONDENTS—PRACTICAL FARMERS AND HORTICULTURISTS 
_ TERMS. ‘$1 PER YEAR, OR FOUR COPIES FOR $3; NINE COPIES FOR $6. 





Tue Present is emphatically an age of Progress and) ‘THe Lapies’ Department, which has rendered the 
Improvement—an age of Railroads and rapid movement.| Cultivator so popular as a family newspaper, will be 
The mind of man, acting with the accumulating power) continued under the supervision of Mrs. BaTenam. with 
of increasing knowledge, 1s striking out bolder thoughts; the valuable aid of Mrs. Tracy Cutter, Mrs. F. D. 
and greater projects than at any former period of the; Gace, and several other talented female contributors. 
world’s history. By the aid of science now generally} Domestic affairs will receive more attention than here- 
diffused, the forces of nature are made to yield obedi-| tofore in this department, and a series of Engravings 
ence to the will of man and contribute to his prosperity, will be inserted illustrating articles of furniture, house- 
and enjoyment to a degree never before deemed possi-| keepers’ utensils, &c. 
ble. While in the mechanic arts and the fields of sci-} Market INnTeLvicence will receive careful attention, 
ence, inventions and discoveries were never so numer-| with frequent notices of the prospects of crops and 
ous and important as now. | prices in this country and Europe, with such hints and 

Acricutture, too, is beginning to move onward with | observations as cannot fail to be worth more than the 
the spirit of the age. Farmers are fast discovering| Price of subscription to any farmer or other person 
that knowledge is power, with them, also, and by the| concerned in the sale or purchase of farm produce. 
aid of the School and the Press they are rapidly eleva-| (We have heard of several cases of subscribers saving 
ting the character of their profession, and taking that) fifty or a hundred dollars in the sale of wool, pork, &c. 
rank in the march of improvement which of right be-| by observing these hints in the Cultivator. ) : 
longs to the first and noblest of human pursuits. In| List OF PATENTS AND CLaims will be continued, 
evidence of this we need only refer to the neneesing! and notices of new inventions and discoveries relating 
number and spirit of the Agricultural Societies,—now | tO agriculture, &c., especially such as are deemed vale 
more than seventy, in our own State alone—and the} uable ; while humbugs and tmpositions will be freely 
growing demand for agricultural books and periodicals | exposed, so that the readers of the Ohio Cultivator 
—with scarcely a vestige remaining of that prejudice| Need not be easily taken in, or far “ behind the times” 





against “book farming” which a few years ago wasso| in this age of invention and progress. 

Our extensive correspondence and numerous per- 
sonal acquaintances in all parts of the Union, and also 
in Europe, afford us facilities for obtaining early and 
frequent intelligence from all quarters, and on all sub- 
jects that may be desired. 

Tue Rott or Honor Premiums, by means of which 
about 20,000 papers of choice seeds were distributed 
among our friends the past season, will be renewed the 
coming year; and orders have already been sent to 
personal friends in England to make selections of seeds 
for the purpose. 

(<7 Observe.—Each person who sends us nine or 
more subscribers, with payments, at the club price, 


common and so strong. 

The Ohio Cultivator is acknowledged to have done} 
more than any other agency to arouse the spirit of im- 
provement among the farmers of Ohio and surrounding, 
States, and judging from the increasing patronage it 
receives, it is destined to accomplish much more. As 
a means of sustaining the interest in county agricultu- 
ral societies and fairs, or increasing their number, noth- 
ing has been found so effectual as to induce the farm- 
ers to read the Cultivator ; and we appeal to the friends 
of these great levers of improvement to exert them- 
selves to increase the number of our readers among 
their neighbors for this purpose. 


Improvement is our aim, and with the commencement 
of the new year we shall somewhat enlarge the dimen- 
sions of our sheet and greatly improve its appearance, 
so as to make the Cultivator the handsomest, cheapest 
and best paper in the country—especially for the farm-| 
ers of Ohioand the West. Itis true that some Eastern 
papers, as the Genesee Farmer and the Plow, are pub-| 
lished at one-half the price of this, and may seem to 
give more matter in proportion to the price than ours, 
but on careful examination of the size of the type and 
the pages, it will be found that the Onto CuttivaTor 
furnishes more than double the reading per month (exclu- 
sive of advertisements) given by the Genesee Farmer, 
and just aboutdouble that of the Plow—to say nothing 
of the superior adaptedness of the matter to climate 
and farming, markets, &c. We trust that our friends 
will bear in mind these facts when their neighbors 
talk about the cheapness of Eastern agricultural papers;| 
and remember, also, that quality, not quantity, should! 
govern the choice, and on this score we invite compari-| 
son with any. a 


shall receive as many papers (and varieties) of rare 


seeds, free of postage, as he sends subscribers. These 
seeds are designed for the persons who get up the clubs, 
and not for distribution among the subscribers unless 
so arranged among themselves. 

Here is a chance for young farmers and others to 
obtain seeds by which to raise something worth ex- 
hibiting at a County or State Fair: Many premiums 
were obtained for vegetables and flowers produced 
from our French seeds of last year, and we expect 
those of next year will do still better. 

Now is the time to call on your neighbors and lend 
them specimens of the Cultivator to read these long 
evenings, then invite them to join with others in sub- 
scribing for it. Remember too, that present subscribers 
must renew their subscriptions or the paper will not be 
sent them after the close of the year—and such renew- 
als are counted the same as new ones in forming clubs. 

Tue PostaceE onthe Cultivator is only 6 cts. peryear, 
at any office in Ohio, and 12 cents in any other State. 

Address BATEHAM & HARRIS, | 
Columbus, Ohto- 








